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— A Character-building NHagazine for Boys and Girls 


A Chat with the Editor 


UST take a look at the page opposite! What a thrilly, shivery quiver 

it sends up and down one’s spine! Witches, black cats, jack-o’- 

lanterns, and owls have found their way into WEE WIspDoOM. But the 

man in the moon looks quite serene and happy. He knows they are 
only a part of the Halloween fun. 

Last month in our letter we talked about the first line of The 
Prayer of Faith: ‘God is my help in every need.” The second line of 
the prayer is: “God does my every hunger feed.” As I repeated the 
second line to myself I thought of you WEE Wispom readers. All 
strong, healthy, normal boys and girls who play hard get hungry. And 
having played or worked until one is really hungry, what a joy it is to 
come home and find that Mother has ready for you a glass of cold 
milk, a generous piece of pie, or a slice of your favorite cake! 

People feel many different kinds of hunger, besides the hunger for 
food. One is the hunger for companionship. If you have had to leave 
a school or a neighborhood that you liked, you know what that hunger 
for companionship means. Then there is the hunger for wisdom. Most 
of us have felt that hunger at times when we were called upon to an- 
swer questions that we haven't known how to answer. Perhaps you have 
said to yourself: “If I were only a little older, I'd know better what to 
do about this question.” That is a hunger for wisdom. 

The boy or girl who has learned to know that God is his help in 
every need can also learn that God does his “every hunger feed.” 
When you feel hungry for food or love or companionship or wisdom, 
try getting real still and repeating the second line of the prayer to your- 
self. You will find the entire Prayer of Faith on page 32. 


Editor 
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Halloween 


By keae B Soak: 


T* HALLOWEEN moon-has a comical grin pe 


As he sails through the Halloween sky; 
He looks like the pumpkins we harvest in 
For lanterns and Halloween pie. 


aye 


A pumpkin all glowing with light? 


Or is he a lantern in place of a moon, 


Perhaps he is only a golden balloon 
Some goblin is flying tonight. 
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Illustrated by 


HE DONKEY watched the king of 
Spain go by. Such magnificence! Such 
glint of gold and jewels! Such silks and 
feathers! Such glittering in the sun! The don- 
key rubbed against a tree to get some of the 
dried mud off her withers. 
A stray dog stopped to talk to her. 


HLS 


Dorothy Wagstaff 


“What are you staring at, old burro?” he 
asked. 

“The king has just gone by,” answered 
the donkey. ‘“What a wonderful horse he was 
riding! That horse will go down in history.” 

The dog scratched at a flea for a while. 
Then he started off. But before he reached 

the turn of the road he called back, ‘““Who 
wants to go down in history?” 

“I do,” replied the donkey, and she con- 
tinued to stare at the cloud of dust disap- 
pearing on the Spanish horizon. 

Small chance for a burro to go down 
in history, especially from a little coast vil- 
lage like Palos. Only the king’s palfrey or 


% ~ the steed of a famous knight would be re- 


membered very long. 

“The best thing for me is to forget all 
about history and do the best I can every 
day,” decided the donkey of Palos. 

She had learned a great deal about his- 
tory and other things, for she had lived in 
the outskirts of Palos a good many years. 
She had formed the habit, when she was 
not working, of strolling close to the little 
monastery that overlooked the town. As she 
munched away she listened intently to the 
abbot as he read aloud. 

But the day the donkey turned her 
back upon the dust cloud that held the 
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king and the king’s horse, and in her own 
mind turned her back upon history, history 
decided, “Here is a donkey I must have!” 
This is how it happened. 

Not long after the donkey had made her 
decision, the abbot of the monastery visited 
her owner. 

“Will you sell me your burro, the one 
that sometimes wanders about the menas- 
tery?” he asked. 

The owner agreed. ‘She is old but de- 
pendable. She always does the best she can.” 

So the abbot bought the donkey and, 
mounting on her back, rode up the hill to the 
monastery. When he got down he pulled her 
long ears gently, and said, quite as though he 
were speaking to another person, “Tomorrow 
you are to take a man on a long journey. He 
is one who thinks about many things, and 
he may even forget that he is riding. Do the 
best you can.” 

Early the next morning a man dressed in 
a long gray robe came out with the abbot 
and clambered clumsily onto the burro’s 


back. 


“Good-by, Christopher Columbus. May 
all be well,” said the abbot. 

Then the burro moved slowly out through 
the monastery gate and down the hill. In a 
short while she understood why the abbot 
had asked her to do the best she could. For the 
man on her back seemed to have forgotten 
where he was or what he was doing. He kept 
mumbling to himself, and sometimes he 
would wave his hands about as though he 
were trying to convince some one of some- 
thing. 

At first the donkey thought he was talking 
to her, so she tried to listen. But she could 
not understand a thing he said. So on through 
the sunshine she went, fast up the hills and 
a little slower down. She went as far as three 
miles in a single hour which, as every one 
knows, is a very good speed for a donkey. 


Finally they reached a crossroads. The 
donkey hesitated. Which way should she go? 
The hand on the rein did not guide her. Her 
rider was talking on and on and on. 


“Well,” she thought, “I must do the best 
I can. The only question is, What is the best? 
If I turn to the right it may be that I shall 
choose wrongly. If I turn to the left, perhaps 
my rider may want to go to the right.” 

She thought and thought. Finally she de- 
cided. “In this case, the best I can do is to 
do nothing! Then I shall not do wrong.” So 
she stopped. “It is not wise to waste time,” 
she said to herself. “I had much better fill my 
stomach.” So she did. 

She had grazed for several minutes by the 
wayside, when Christopher Columbus finally 
realized that they were at a crossroads. He 
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pulled the rein to the right, and the burro 
stopped eating at once and went on. It was 
a good thing she had not turned to the left. 

At the next crossroads she again stopped 
and waited and nibbled a bit, and at last her 
rider showed her which way to go. All day 
they journeyed without stopping at any inn 
for food. Christopher Columbus had forgot- 
ten about food. 

“It is a good thing I ate at the cross- 


roads,” thought the donkey. “I am doing the 


best I can.” 


ILE after mile fell behind the little 
hoofs that carried a tired, travel- 


' stained man. Carefully the weary donkey 


avoided the stones in the way. Once 


_ she barely escaped being pushed off 


van of Gypsies, but by exerting all her 


_ tated. Again the rein pressed against 


- the animal, as she turned toward the 


the side of the road by a passing cara- 


strength she managed to stand on 
three legs on about four inches of 


ground. Christopher Columbus did 
not notice the passing carts or glimpse “9 Chie 
the deep precipice into which he and ymin} ai 


the animal he was riding had so near- 
ly fallen. 

Then came an hour when the don- 
key began stepping more briskly. The 
man on her back suddenly sat up a 
little straighter. The two had heard 
some passing soldiers say that the 
queen was encamped just beyond. The 
donkey of Palos thought it would be 
splendid to look upon the queen’s 
camp. 

But when Columbus pulled the 
rein sharply in that direction she hesi- 


her neck. “It must be this is where he 
wants to go. How strange!” thought 


tent where the bright banners of Cas- 
tile waved in the breeze. 
That —* she stood shoulder to 


shoulder with the queen’s own mare. It was _ 
wonderful. The donkey scarcely shut her — 


eyes. Not many burros had rubbed shoul- 
ders with a creature so important. It was near- 
ly dawn before she finally slept. 

Day after day passed and the donkey 
stayed in luxurious surroundings and ate 
of the best hay in all Spain, the same hay 
that the queen’s mare ate. 

“I shall always have these days to remem- 
ber,” she said to herself. 

She was eating slowly one morning when 
Christopher Columbus interrupted her. He 
thrust her bridle, saddle bags, and saddle 
upon her so quickly that she scarcely knew 
what was happening. It was the first time 
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she had ever seen this man that she had 
brought to the queen’s camp move quickly. 

In almost no time at all he was on her 
back and riding her away. She was so sur- 
prised that she forgot to bid farewell to the 
queen's mare. 

No need now for Columbus’s mount to 
pick her way carefully along. Indeed she 
could not go carefully, not with this impa- 
tient man upon her back. 

“Hurry, hurry!” he kept saying. “Hurry, 


hurry! We will go to France. Perhaps the 


king of France will listen to me.” 

Once the donkey thought her rider was 
crying, but the next instant he laughed loud- 
ly. “I offer them a kingdom and they refuse 


_ to listen! Fools! Fools!” 


So northward they went, and the burro 
did her best to step as fast as her rider 
wanted. But she was old and could only do 
the best she could. 

After a time she began to hear a steady 
sound behind her. She threw back her long 
ears and listened. It was a horse coming 
along the road, some one riding in great 
haste. 

Then Columbus heard the sound and 
began to urge his mount even more than be- 
fore. He seized a branch from a bush and 
began to flick it uneasily at her sides. 

But the little animal could go no faster. 

The hoofbeats drew nearer and nearer 
and finally were behind them. 

“Stop!” called a man’s voice, and a horse 
whinnied. 

The donkey tried to answer, for it was the 
whinny of the queen’s mare. 

“Go on, go on!” cried Columbus to his 
mount, and he paid no attention to the voice 
behind him. 

“Christopher Columbus, stop, in the 
queen’s name!” 

The little burro felt badly. She did want 
to bid the queen’s mare good-by. But she 
must obey her rider. Long, long ago she had 


dust and could see nothing. For just an in- 


stant she shut her eyes. When she opened | 


them again there stood the queen’s mare in 


front of her, squarely across the road. There | 


was no passing by on either side. She could 


not even turn out of the road and go around, | 


for beyond the mare was a bridge toward the 
north, the way Columbus had been going— 
toward France. 

Columbus pulled the reins to the right 
and pulled them to the left and continued 
to urge his burro onward. But she stood still. 
There was nothing else she could do. 

“Queen Isabella bids you return,” an- 


‘ nounced the rider of the queen’s mare. 


The donkey stared at the rider, stared at 
his shining helmet with its curling feather, 
stared at the bright armor he wore, and won- 
dered how the mare could have galloped so 
fast with that heavy load upon her back. 

“I am through with Spain. I go to 
France,” declared Columbus. 

The queen’s messenger continued to 
urge, while the mare and the burro stood 
by the little bridge waiting, waiting. 

“She will give you all you ask,” declared 
the messenger. ‘Great titles and privileges 
shall be yours. The queen will even sell her 
jewels if that is necessary, and she bids me 
tell you that you shall share well in the 
profits if you do indeed find land to the 
west.” 

Columbus sat in his gray robe on the 
burro’s back. He was as still as a statue. The 
man from the queen talked on and on. At 
last the burro felt the slightest relaxing of 
the reins. She turned about quickly. 

Side by side the donkey and the queen’s 
mare traveled back toward the fluttering 
banners that marked the camp of the queen. 

The donkey never forgot that journey 
with Columbus. (Please turn to page 27) 


learned that. She plodded on, a little drearily. 
Then the queen’s mare passed by her like 
a flash. The donkey was swallowed up in the | 
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name.” 


OM, Dick, Harriet, and Billy ex- 
changed glances. 

“What do you suppose the Fraleys 
want here?” Harriet repeated, watching 
the well-dressed boy and girl that had 
hopped out of the donkey cart. 

Billy Bilby shrugged and made a lit- 
tle face to indicate his opinion of the 
Fraleys. 

“We ought to be polite to 
them and friendly. Mother’s gone 


Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


By 
ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Axe 


Illustrated by 
WALTER OHLSON 


— 


to the store.” Harriet remem- 


bered their promise to Great- 
uncle Jeromy that Friendly Har- 
bor should always “live up to its 


The Fraley boy and girl were 
at the front door now, knocking 
with the little brass seahorse. They had not no- 
ticed the four children half concealed in the 
brush ’way at the back and just south of the 
house. 

“I’m going to speak to them,” Harriet said, 
and hurried toward the front. 


Chapter Four 


“Hello!” she called to the boy and girl on 
the porch. 

“Oh, hello. May we get a pail of water for 
our donkey?” the Fraley boy asked. “‘He’s come 
a long way up the beach and he’s thirsty.” 

“Of course.” Harriet smiled cordially. 
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The strange boy and girl smiled in return. 
They really did not look as if they thought they 
were better than anybody else, Harriet decided. 
Billy must be wrong about that. 

“Tl see if I can find a pail,” she told the 
visitors. 

But just then the gray donkey, who had been 
standing still, suddenly began to move. 

“Whoa! Whoa, Neddy!” the boy on the 
porch shouted. 

But “Neddy” had other ideas. He broke 
into a clumsy trot—then into a gallop, and soon 
disappeared round the bend in the road, the 
wicker cart rattling behind him. 

‘““He—he’s running away!” 

“Oh, dear!” The Fraley girl’s tone sounded 
as if this was not a new experience to her. 
“We ought to have tied him, Jimmy!” 

But Jimmy was already down the steps and 
after the runaway donkey. 

At the same minute the other three boys 
dashed out of the brush behind Friendly Har- 
bor and joined in the chase. Nellie Fraley and 
Harriet started running down 
the road too. 

When they came to the 
bend in the road, Neddy and 
the cart were not in sight. 


“Where can he have 
gone?” Nellie Fraley looked 
along the empty road in dis- 
tress. 

“He hasn’t had time to go 
very far,” Harriet told her, 
equally puzzled. 


The girls caught up with 
Jimmy, who had halted 
doubtfully. Then the other 
three boys joined them. Har- 
riet burst out laughing. 


“How in the world could 
a donkey and a cart vanish as 
if the ground had opened and 
swallowed them?” she ex- 
claimed. 


“Oh, Neddy does such 


queer things. I suppose he’s gone off the road 
somewhere,” Nellie answered. 

Billy was studying the small hoofprints in 
the sand of the road. “The donkey and cart 
came this far. There are the tracks.” Billy 
pointed to them and hurried up the road. The 
rest followed him. 

Suddenly Billy left the road and dived into 
the broom bushes along the roadside. All the 
children could see that the bushes were broken 
and the grass trampled, although the springy 
brush had closed back into a green wall. 

“That donkey and cart went off here!” Billy 
panted. Then he too disappeared among the 
broom. 

The rest of the party followed him, crash- 
ing through the brush. Somewhat to their sur- 
prise, the ground underfoot was smooth and 
free from logs. 

“This must be an old road,” Tom exclaimed. 

Just then a cry from Billy who was ahead 
made them all hurry even faster. 

“Here’s your runaway donkey!’ Billy 

called. ““And what do you 


suppose he’s found?” 


ALF a minute later the 

other children saw 
Neddy stretching his neck 
over the curb of a little well 
which had a mossy bucket 
hanging to the frame above 
it. He sniffed the water below 
thirstily. 

But what was even more 
remarkable was the little 
shingled cottage that stood a 
few feet from the well. For a 
moment the children forgot 
the runaway donkey in their 
surprise at these discoveries. 

“Who do you suppose 
lives in that darling house?” 
Harriet cried. 

“It doesn’t look as if any- 

body lived there,” Nellie Fra- 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


Great-uncle Jeromy insists that the Banks family—Tom, 
Dick, and Harriet, and Mrs. Banks—spend their vacation at 
Friendly Harbor, his old estate on the seashore. “I'm going 
to give you Friendly Harbor,” he says. “There’s only one 
condition—you must see that the place lives up to its name. 
Every one who goes through the door of Friendly Harbor 
must have a cheerful face and a happy heart.” 

The Banks family gets off the train at Penny's Catch and 
Captain Bilby drives them to Friendly Harbor in his old car. 
But Friendly Harbor has been sadly neglected. Weeds are 
growing everywhere, the windows are all boarded up. Even 
the back porch has been destroyed by a falling tree. 

After considerable difficulty with the padlock on the front 
door the family finally gets in and finds the inside of the 
house as unkept as the outside. Tom goes to the kitchen for 
a lamp and hears a mysterious knocking at the back door. 
Unable to open it, he goes around the house to the back 
but finds no one there. 

“Somebody is coming up the front path,” calls out Dick. 
It proves to be Billy Bilby, their nearest neighbor. Billy's 
grandmother sends the Banks family their dinner. 

In the days that follow the Bankses make Friendly Har- 
bor over into a comfortable, cheerful place to live in, and 
they keep their promise to Great-uncle Jeromy without 
much difficulty. Then one day a letter comes saying that 
Great-uncle Jeromy has quietly gone to sleep and will not 
wake again. This is followed shortly by a second letter 
which states that since Great-uncle Jeromy did not leave a 
will, Friendly Harbor does not belong to the Bankses after 
all and that the property will be sold. 

A “For Sale” sign is put up in front of the house. When 
Captain Bilby sees it, he declares that Great-uncle Jeromy 
did leave a will; that he himself witnessed it. Where can 
the will be? Billy suggests that it might be in the old sea 
chest that Great-uncle Jeromy had—if they can find the 
sea chest. “Maybe the sea chest is in the playhouse or the 
wishing well——” Dick suggests. So the children set out 
to hunt for the playhouse and the wishing well in the 
tangled growth back of Friendly Harbor. 

They have just begun the search when a boy and girl 
in a pony cart stop before the house to look at the “For 
Sale” sign. “It's the Fraleys,” Billy explains. : 


ley said. 

Indeed, the roof was thick with fallen fir 
needles and moss, and the porch and steps 
were almost buried in dry leaves several au- 
tumns old. 

“But look!” Tom pointed excitedly to the 
steppingstones leading away from the little 
house. They were the same as those laid for 
all the walks about Friendly Harbor. 

For a moment the Banks children looked 
from the little house toward the jungle of fallen 
trees and tangled brush that interrupted the 
steppingstone walk. 

“I believe this cottage is on land that be- 
longs to Friendly Harbor!” Tom exclaimed. 

“I’m sure it does. We came round the long 
way but if we could follow the walk through 
those fallen tree roots, we shouldn’t be far 
from the big house,” Harriet said. 


“It’s the playhouse we thought was lost— 
and the wishing well!” Dick declared. “Aren’t 
you glad the donkey ran away and found it for 
us? I’m going to look into the wishing well and 
wish that we find Great-uncle Jeromy’s will 
next.” 


T WAS really a delightful discovery. For the 
next few days the children thought of very 
little besides the small house hidden among the 
trees. There was the key to the front door to be 
found from among all those on the big bunch 
of keys Great-uncle Jeromy had given Mrs. 
Banks. There were the three rooms of the cot- 
tage to be explored and cleaned. 

“It’s like a real house—not just a playhouse,” 
Harriet said. “It’s big enough for grown people 
to live in.” 

“Yes,” her mother agreed. “It is a real 
house. It was the first house Great-uncle Jeromy 
and his wife lived in here. But they found that 
three rooms weren’t enough in which to enter- 
tain all the relatives they wanted to have visit 
them in the summer, so they built Friendly Har- 
bor. After that they let the children who visited 


_them have Sandpiper Cottage for a playhouse.” 


“And now we can have it,” Harriet cried. 
Then her face grew sober. “At least until 


Friendly Harbor is sold and we have to leave,” 
she added. 


“I thought maybe the sea chest and the will 
would be in the cottage,” Tom remarked. Then 
he sighed. 


The children had found plenty of interest- 
ing things in the cottage: a fine collection of sea 
shells, glass-net floats from Japan, corals, moc- 
casins, and a small totem pole. But the will, 
which might have given them Friendly Harbor, 
was not in Sandpiper Cottage so far as the chil- 
dren could discover. Tom, Dick, and Harriet 
had searched, Billy had hunted, and the two 
Fraley children had poked in every corner and 
cupboard. But no sea chest and no will had 
come to light. 

But if the children had not found the will, 
they had found two (Please turn to page 32) 
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THE SPELL OF 
TWILIGHT 


Claudia White (13 years) 
San Angelo, Tex. 


When the dishes are done 
And to be idle I once more 
dare, 
To the old back steps I go, 
While twilight is in the air. 


There peace hovers around 
As the stars come out 
And the moon comes up 
To look and smile about. 


Mother bird soon sings 
Her sleepy birdie lullaby, 
And soon they dream of flying 
wings 
And soft birdie songs. 


The oak trees’ dainty leaves 
Turn brown from green; 
That it is growing late 
Is plain to be seen. 


In all of this I feel at home 
And wish I were a star 

Ever onward to roam 
Till dawn would set me free. 


LAUGHING LITTLE GIRL 


Ann Young (6 years) 
Stambaugh, Mich. 


Laughing little girl, 
Dancing in the sun, 

Like a little sunbeam 

_ In the summer sun. 


THE SUNSET 


Wanda Burch (12 years) 
Kerby, Oreg. 


The sunset’s colors are red and 
gold, 

With a pink and purple hue. 
The outside rim is green so bold 
Tinted with sky’s own blue. 

The sun itself is a ball of fire 
Setting over a distant hill, 
While the heaven is pink, going 
always higher, 
And the earth is ever so still. 


Oh, this is the time when one 
can think, 
While watching the setting sun, 
Of all the blessings that come and 
link 
Us with God, the holy One. 
You can think of the mighty for- 
est trees, 
You can think of the rain so 
dear; 
You can thank God for the eve- 
ning breeze 
And the heavens blue and clear. 


You can thank Him for the set- 
ting sun, 
With its colors so bright and 
bold; 
For the sight is worth much more 
to you 
Than a mountain would be—of 
gold! 
Then you sit down and gaze with 
awe 
As the sun drops over the hill; 
For you'll always remember what 
you saw 
When all earth was attentive 
and still. 


TKEES 


James Hinthorn (101/ years) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Trees, trees, with your beautiful 
leaves, 
A-waving in the breeze; 
Old trees, young trees, with your 
pretty leaves, 
A-waving in the breeze. 


In the summer time 
Children under you will play 
And have a glorious time; 
And every one will say, 
“Under you we love to play.” 


THE PIONEER 


James Wackerbarth (8 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The pioneers of the early days 

Made the best of things in all 
ways. 

They needed to clear their own 
land 

And do all their work by hand. 


They had to make their own corn 
bread, 

For they had no wheat, so 'tis said. 

They hunted game for all their 
meat 

And earned the things they had to 
eat. 


Although their life was very 
hard, 

Against all sadness they did 
guard; 

For ‘twas the code of the pioneer 

To be always of good cheer. 
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JIMMY’S FARM HOME 
(A story about the August cover) 


Marilyn Kost (11 years) 
Joplin, Mo. 


Jimmy was sad. He was going 
to move from the house in which 
he had been born and brought up, 
and move on the farm and, worst 
of all, leave his playmates. Jimmy 
was nine years old and had no 
brothers or sisters. 

Early in the morning the fam- 
ily started on their way. No one 
said anything for a while, but 
pretty soon Mrs. Banks said, “It’s 
just about one mile to the farm.” 
Jimmy found himself anxious to 
see what the house looked like. 
Finally they came in sight of a 
pretty little white cottage with 
green shutters and a big tree 
growing near it. Jimmy did not 
have the slightest idea he was go- 
ing to live here. 

But just then Mrs. Banks said, 
“There it is; isn’t it cute though?” 

Then Jimmy exclaimed in a 
note of surprise, “Oh, is this 
where we are going to live? I 
think I shall like it better than I 
thought I would.” 

That night as Jimmy was lying 
in bed he began to feel a little 
homesick, but soon he was asleep. 
The next morning his father was 
showing him about the farm when 
suddenly Jimmy saw the prettiest 
horse with a white spot between 
his eyes. The rest was brown. Jim- 
my was so crazy about him that 
his father let him have the horse. 
The rest of the day, except for 
meals, Jimmy was learning to ride 
his horse. He had named him 
“Brownie.” 

The next day Aunt Betty came 
over carrying a big basket. Jimmy 
was anxious to know what was in 
the basket, but Mrs. Banks and 
Aunt Betty kept talking about 
other things. But she finally said, 
“Jimmy, I have something for you. 
Guess what it is.” 


“A-a-a cake?” said Jimmie. 

One more guess.” 

“A-a play car?” 

“No.” Then Aunt Betty opened 
up the basket, and out jumped the 
cutest little brown-and-white pup. 

“Is he really for me, Aunt Bet- 
ty?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, Jimmy,” said Aunt Betty. 

“Oh, thanks!” said Jimmy, run- 
ning out of the door with his pup 
following him. He went straight 
to Brownie, his horse, to see what 
the pup and horse would do. 
Brownie lowered his head to the 
little pup’s nose, and the pup 
started licking Brownie’s mouth. 

His father was looking when 
Jimmy said, “I sure do like it out 
here.” 


OFF TO FAIRYLAND 


Virginia MacFarland (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A little fairy came along 
While I was at a nap; 
He came in his little green trou- 
sers, 
His little green coat and cap. 


He pricked me and poked me 
Until I awoke 

And then in a very soft voice 
He spoke: 


“Will you come to fairyland, 
With its pleasant open air? 
Oh! Please do come to fairyland. 
I’m sure you'll like it there.” 


There, lo, a golden chariot was, 
Drawn by two white mice. 

I stepped in, and of all the luxury! 
Oh, it was very nice! 


And so I was off to fairyland, 
‘Mid all the gay, loud laughter; 
And there in dear, dear, fairy- 
land 
I lived happily ever after. 


TRANSPORTATION 
THINGS 


Estel Luan Terrill (10 years) 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


I like to see the freight train 
Going up the hill: never slowing, 
Chugging, chugging, all of its 


own will. 


I like to see the boats going up 


the stream, 
Going, going, never slowing; 
puffing, 


Puffing out their steam. 


I like to see the motor cars going 
down the street: 

If they’re good the officer 

Won't have to leave his beat! 


I like to hear the airplanes 
Roaring in the clouds; 

To think of happy passengers 
In the misty shrouds. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild pages are reserved for 
original poems and stories by boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. All 
work submitted must be accompanied 
by a note from one of your parents 
or from a teacher, stating that it is 
your very own original work. We can- 
not use copied poems. 

Boys and girls that have sent in work 
have our sincere thanks even though 
we cannot acknowledge your work 
by letter. We appreciate every effort, 
and we read each poem and story 
carefully. Because of limited space our 
judges must select only a few of the 
very best poems and stories for pub- 
lication, but we invite each child to 
try again until he has something pub- 
lished. 

Seasonal material should reach us 
three months in advance of the date 
for which it is intended. Stories about 
the cover design must be mailed the 
same week in which you receive the 
current magazine. The first good story 
received is published. Guild member- 
ship cards are sent to all children 
whose work is 


TABLE BLESSING 
Thy blessing on this food we ask 
And guidance for each daily task. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


AVE YOU and your family 

ever been awakened in the 
middle of the night by a postman 
who came to your door with a 
special-delivery letter? If you have, 
pethaps you do not have a very 
good opinion of special-delivery 


If the special-delivery stamp 
from the Dominican Republic 
seems familiar to you, I suggest 
that you open your album and look 
again at the United States special- 
delivery stamp last issued. You 
will see that the picture on the 


stamps, but they really are one of 
the most interesting kinds of ‘“‘spe- 
cial” stamps we have in our collec- 
tion. 


Almost one hundred years ago, 
when Great Britain printed the first 
postage stamp, there was just one 
kind—the one used on regular mail. 
Then gradually through the years the 
various governments printed other stamps 
to serve special uses. Official stamps were 
made for use on government mail; postage- 
due stamps to collect postage on letters 
that did not carry enough stamps; parcel- 
post stamps for use on large packages. 

When individuals began to complain 
that important letters were not delivered to 
them soon enough, the government began 
to print special-delivery stamps. One of 
these stamps attached to a letter means that 
it is to be delivered as soon as it arrives at the 
post office to which it is addressed. Often such 
letters do arrive in the middle of the night, and 
that is why we are sometimes aroused from our 
slumber by the special-delivery mailman. 

Our United States special-delivery stamps tell 
by the pictures on them how the methods of de- 
livering mail have changed. The first one, printed 
in 1885, showed a messenger running, letter in 
hand. On the 1902 issue the messenger was mounted 
on a bicycle, pedaling his way. Twenty years later, 
in 1922, was printed the stamp we use today, show- 
ing the messenger delivering his letter while a 
motorcycle awaits him at the curb. 
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Dominican stamp has been copied 
almost identically from our - United 
States adhesive. At least we may feel 
flattered that the Dominicans liked the 
design of our stamp. 

To me however the stamp that 
Canada issued as part of her “Con- 
federation” commemorative set in 
1927 is by far the most fitting special- 
delivery adhesive ever printed. If your eyes 
are sharp, you can find on that one stamp 
five ways by which the mail is carried 
in Canada. Should you expect to find the 
same pictures on a United States stamp, or 
do we have different methods of transport- 
ing our letters? 

The fez-topped Egyptian postman rid- 
ing his motorcycle across the scorching 
desert is a far cry from the dogsled on 
the Canadian stamp. These two stamps give 
us some idea of the far places and strange lands 
that a little square of colored paper can bring 
right into our own living rooms. 

There are many other special-delivery stamps 
still waiting for you to discover. Did you know that 
the United States has fifteen- and twenty-cent special- 
delivery stamps as well as the common ten-cent 
one? To make your collection complete you should 
try to get several special-delivery adhesives both 
from the United States and from other countries. 
You will find that they tell you a great deal about 
the various ways “hurry-up” mail is carried in their 
homelands, and some of these ways will be as sur- 
prising to you as those on the Canadian stamp. 
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THE 
YOUNG 
DISCIPLE 


whom 


Paul loved 


By 
BULA HAHN 


illustrated 
By 
Herbert Rudeen 


/“IMOTHY looked up from his studies. He was 

_ stretched full length upon the cool grass in the 
shade of the garden. Dreamily he watched his mother’s nimble 
fingers sew the cloth she held in her lap. At a nearby table 
his grandmother was arranging garden flowers in an earthen 
jar. 

“Have you finished with your lesson this morning, Tim- 
othy?” his mother asked. “If you have, you may repeat it 
aloud to me before joining your friends at play.” 

She dropped the cloth into her lap and rested her hands 
upon it, looking tenderly into her young son’s face. “I hope 
you have been diligent at your study.” 

Timothy got up from the ground. “I know it word for 
word,” he said proudly. “And I can sing it too. It goes well 
with one of the sacred tunes that Grandmother taught me.” 

His mother smiled. “I am sure that will please your grand- 
mother. When you have finished saying it for me you may 
sing it for her as she works in the garden.” 

Timothy stood erect, his hands clasped behind him. ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want,” his young voice 
seemed to caress the beauty of the words that he spoke as he 
repeated the six verses of the 23d Psalm. 

“Who wrote this psalm that you have just repeated?” 
his mother asked. 

“David, a holy man of God,” the boy answered promptly. 

“You have learned your lesson well, you may sing it for 
Grandmother now,” his mother told him. 


YSTRA was a rustic village of small homes in Lycaonia. 
Its people were mostly farm people, tillers of the soil. 
Here Timothy lived with his mother and grandmother. His 
mother’s name was Eunice, and his grandmother’s Lois. 
Thrifty and wise women they were, sewing the clothes that 
they wore, tending the vegetables in their garden, and teach- 
ing Timothy from the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Timothy played with the children of the village, always 
ready and eager for a game, yet ever mindful to do his 
mother’s bidding. With the other village boys he often fol- 
lowed the fishermen who sold fish from their carts. Some- 
times these men came many miles to sell their fish in the vil- 
lage, and often they brought news from other places. They 


talked with the men and women who came to the carts to buy. 


“The disciples of Jesus of Nazareth are growing in num- 
ber,” one said. “They still proclaim Him to be the true Son 
of God. They are men of courage, and speak fearlessly of this 
new doctrine.” 
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Another said, “New churches are forming 
in different parts of the country. And it is said 
that many who were sick have been healed. But 
I do not know,” he hastened to explain, “I have 
only heard.” 

Timothy listened to these sayings and went 
home and told his mother. 

“The Scriptures tell us that a Savior will 
come,” the wise mother answered her son. ‘““We 
shall not say that Jesus of Nazareth is not the 
One. We shall wait, and it may be revealed to 
us in some manner if it is so. We shall keep our 
minds and our hearts ready for the Savior that is 
promised.” She put an arm around Timothy’s 


"ed 
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grandmother in the garden paused at her work 
to listen. Timothy repeated the Ten Command- 
ments. 

His mother drew him to her. “You are a 
good son, Timothy.” 


IMOTHY was a bright, healthy lad of 

fifteen when Paul, the apostle, came to 
Lystra to preach Christ’s doctrine. Timothy had 
been to the market place, and on the way home 
he saw a group of people standing at one side 
of the street. He went over to see what inter- 
ested them. A man of quiet manner stood 
among the people, in earnest tones telling them 
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shoulders. “Do you know the commandments 
that have been handed down by our fathers?” 

“Yes, Mother, I know them.” 

“Repeat them for me, my son.” 

Timothy looked into his mother’s grave face 
and began. “Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.” His boyish voice rang clear, and the 


that Jesus of Nazareth was the Savior whom the 
Scriptures had promised, the Son of the true 
and living God. 

Timothy listened and his young heart leaped 
for joy. He ran most of the way home to tell 
the news. “Mother,” he cried excitedly, “there 
is one of the new disciples in our midst! He is 
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down the street now talking to 
the people. They say his name is 
Paul.” 

The mother stopped her work. 
“Sit here, Son, and tell me the 
things you have heard.” 

“I wish you could see him!” 
Timothy said as he sat down near 
his mother. “His eyes shine as he 
looks at the people. And his whole 
face lights up, Mother, when he 


* tells of the love of Jesus the 


Christ.” 

“Yes, Son, go on,” the mother 
told him. 

“Many miraculous deeds go 
with the disciples. The deeds are 
signs, Paul says, that the people 
may know the disciples are men of 
God. At some places the lame 
have been made to walk and the 
blind to see. And it was told for 
a truth today, as I listened, that a 
woman had been brought back to 
life after death had claimed her.” 
Timothy paused. 

“Those are brave things, Tim- 
othy, for a man to tell. Strange 
things!” 

That evening Grandmother 
Lois, Mother Eunice, and the boy 
Timothy walked to the place 
where the people were gathered 
to hear Paul preach. The village 
men were home from the fields 
and they came in great numbers 
to hear the new doctrine of the 
stranger. Paul came and stood 
among them and talked again of 
the love of Jesus the Christ. 

Darkness had come and the 
stars were out before the people 
went home. 

“I would like to know this man 
Paul,” said Mother Eunice as they 
walked homeward. 

“Can we not ask him to come 
to our house and eat?” suggested 
Grandmother Lois. “There are 
many things I would ask of him 
concerning the Scriptures.” 


time to 
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So it was that on the next day 
when Paul had finished talking on 
the street, Timothy approached 
him and said shyly, “My mother 
and grandmother and I would 
like for you to come home with 
us. We have prepared food for 
you.” 

Paul looked into the boy’s 
bright face and loved him. He 
admired Timothy's eager youth, 
his loving obedience to his moth- 
er, and his interest in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Eunice and Lois asked many 
questions of Paul and found only 
truth in his answers. They became 
close friends, and by the time Paul 
had left Lystra to preach else- 
where the mother, the grand- 
mother, and Timothy had ac- 
cepted Jesus to be the true Son 
of the living God and the Savior 
that had been promised. 

Timothy grew swiftly into 
young manhood. He relieved his 
mother and grandmother of most 
of the work at home, but he found 
time to tell others of Jesus and 
to help spread His gospel. He was 
honored and respected by all who 
knew him. Soon the people of 
Lystra began to call him “the 
young disciple.” 

Seven years passed before 
Paul again came to Lystra to 
preach. When he did come he 
heard many wonderful things con- 
cerning “the young disciple.” It is 
said that tears of joy came into 
Paul’s eyes as he clasped Tim- 
othy’s hand, and in love called 
him “my son.” 

Paul’s work had grown so that 
now he needed another to help 
him. It seemed fitting that Tim- 
othy should be that helper. So 
Timothy spent his life in devotion 
to Paul and to the teaching and 
spreading of the gospel of Jesus 
which Paul had taught him. 
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TEAL MASON sat on the pier at Lake 


‘“. Tapawingo skipping rocks across the 
water, but his glance kept returning to the cot- 
tage next door where Virgie Hunt and her 
mother were hanging jack-o’-lanterns on the 
vine-covered trellis that formed the roof of their 
side porch. At the back of the house the 
Hunts’ white ruffled curtains, drifting to and 
fro in the October breeze, were already deco- 
rated with black paper cats and witches. 

Neal was so intent on what the Hunts were 
doing that he did not see Stanley Taylor swim 
in and pull himself up on the pier. Neal 
jumped when Stanley spoke to him. 

“Water’s cold as Lake Michigan today, but 
this sun’s hot enough. Just like summer,” Stan- 
ley greeted. Then he asked, “Invited to the Hal- 
loween party at Hunts’ tonight?” jerking his 
head in their direction. 

“Naw,” Neal grunted. “What'd I want to 
go for? It’s a girls’ party anyway and only a 
sissy woulc have any fun with a lot of silly girls 
who giggle all the time.” 

“Believe me, I'd like to gu,” Stanley ad- 
mitted frankly. “Maisie Halbert says they're go- 
ing to have ice cream frozen in the shape of 
pumpkins with punch and loads and loads of 
cake.” 

Neal had been sniffing the tantalizing odor 
of baking cake for the last hour, but he said 
boldly: 

“Halloween’s no fun inside a house. You 
got to ring doorbells and pull ticktacks to have 
any fun.” 

Stanley looked out across the water thought- 
fully. Then he slapped his wet knee and chuck- 
led to himself. “Tell you what let’s do! Let’s 
sneak the Hunts’ canoe out, soon as the party 
gets to going strong, and go for a paddle.” 

“Yes—or the motorboat,” Neal added 
quickly. 

He was not so good a swimmer as most of 
the boys because this was his first season as a 
member of the lake crowd and the canoe did 
not seem so safe as a motorboat—at night espe- 
cially. 
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By Adeffibes 


Illustrated by Harold Phillips 


“We couldn’t take the motor. It'd make too 
much noise,” Stanley argued. “We'd never get 
away with it, but the canoe’s the very thing. t 
We'll paddle over to the point and cut some 
of those hollow reeds for whistles. And say, 
Neal, give me my knife back, ’cause I'll be 
needing it.” 

“Tl bring it tonight,” Neal promised. “It’s 
up at the cabin.” 
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“O. K. then. So long until later.” Stanley 
gave Neal a knowing wink as he slid off into 
the water. 


EAL watched until the swimmer’s head 
was only a tiny speck rising now and 

then above a wave. 
“Wish I could swim like that,” he thought. 
“Then I shouldn’t be full of the jumps every 


time I go out in a canoe. They’re such tricky 
things; but next summer I bet I'll ” His 
thoughts came back to the knife. “Guess I bet- 
ter take a look for it. I know it’s in the cabin 
somewhere. It must be.” 

But after hunting high and low he was not 
so sure. He did not want to ask his mother if 
she had seen it anywhere because she had said 
more than once that borrowing would get him 
into trouble some day. 

“You mean to return things I know, Neal,” 
she had said time after time, “but .you don’t 
seem to feel any responsibility about other peo- 
ple’s property, and until you do you’d better not 
borrow anything from anybody.” 

Oh, well, there was plenty of time to find 
the knife before Stanley came back. They 
would not be taking the canoe before eight- 
thirty or nine o'clock, so he would just run 
over and play a game of catch with Gene 
Bailey. 


UT AT eight-forty-five, as Neal and 

Stanley stealthily lifted the Hunt canoe 
from its stilts back of the cottage and low- 
ered it to their heads bottom side up in order 
to carry it down to the beach, the knife had not 
been found. 

When they had guided the canoe out onto 
the water and were paddling steadily away 
from shore, Neal whispered, ‘Just couldn’t lay 
my hand on your knife this afternoon, Stan, but 
I'll bring it over to your house tomorrow sure. 
Anyway I borrowed one from Gene Bailey so 
we could cut the reeds.” 

It was fun out on the lake—dark and quiet 
except for the slap of the water against the 
canoe. 

“Black as pitch out here, isn’t it?” Stanley 
exclaimed when they were about halfway to 
the Point. “Guess it seems blacker because ev- 
erybody on shore’s celebrating or something. 
Just look at the lights on shore.” 

“Sit still, will you!” Neal cautioned. 

“Wonder what the Hunts would think if 
some of their crowd decided to go canoeing?” 
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Stanley went on, eyeing their lighted cabin. 

Neal laughed out loud. 

“They'd think it was Halloween all right 
when they got an eyeful of those empty stilts 
back there.” 

“Or else they’d think it was stolen,” Stan- 
ley suggested. 

“Well, they’d be right the first time, ’cause 


we're not stealing their old canoe. We're just. 


borrowing it.” Neal grinned to himself in the 
darkness, thinking that for once in his life he 
was going to return what he had borrowed and 
his mother would not even know about it. 

By the time they reached the Point he was 
quite at ease. Canoes were safe enough after all, 
he thought. 

“You get out and cut some reeds—many as 
you want,” Stanley said, “and I’ll keep the 
canoe from drifting. Then you give me the 
knife so I can go.” 

Neal waded into the shallow water and 
felt about among the reeds. He cut one and 
waded back to the canoe. 

“I got a whopper,” he said holding it up 
for Stanley to see. “Look how long it is. It'll 
make enough whistles for both of us.” 

“It will not,” Stanley 
contradicted. “You hold the 
canoe now and let me go.” 

Stanley was gone a long 
time and Neal was glad 
when they were once more 
on the way home. 


HE LAUGHTER and 

high-pitched cries of 
the girls at the Hunt cottage 
came across the water to 
them, and when they had 
reached the darkest spot on 
their course, about midway between the lights 
on the two banks, Stanley said: 

“Wonder how far the party’s got by now? 
Tell you what let’s do when we get back. 
Let’s ‘borrow’ some of the eats. Maisie said 
there was going to be loads, so why not get a 


load for ourselves while we're at it?” 

As he spoke, Stanley twisted about to see if 
there were any lights in the Hunts’ kitchen. As 
he did so the canoe tipped perilously. 

“Hey there! what are you doing?” Neal 
shouted, sliding over to one side of his seat in 
an effort to right the canoe. 

His quick movement would have saved them 
if Stanley had not thought of the same thing 
at the same time. 

Neal gasped as he was dumped into the 
cold water, and losing his head, he grabbed for 
the canoe, pulling its edge below the surface 
and allowing it to fill with water. 

“Now you've done it!” Stanley sputtered as 
the frail little craft sank quickly. “If we could 
only have turned her over, she would have 
given us something to hold to when we needed 
to rest.” 

Neal was frightened at thought of the long 
stretch of black water between them and safety, 
but he only answered between gasps, “I’m sure 
sorry—about the canoe.” 

They struck out bravely. 

Neal was remembering how many times his 
mother had said, “You mean to return things, I 
know, but unless you really 
do return them you should 
stop borrowing.” 

Somewhere behind them, 
at the bottom of the lake, 
was Mr. Hunt’s canoe, which 
Neal never, never could re- 
turn now. 


“What do you think Mr. 
Hunt will say about—every- 
thing?” he asked between 
strokes in a shaky voice. 

“Quit talking and save 
your breath,” Stanley com- 
manded, and they plowed through the water in 
silence for a while. 

At first it seemed that each stroke cut yards 
off the distance between them and shore. Then 
the yards began to shrink to feet and then to 
inches. 
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“Tired?” Stanley asked, and swam closer 
to Neal. “Rest a minute. I’ll tow you.” 

Neal was glad for the breathing spell but he 
noticed that Stanley soon swam slower under 
the added weight, so he started 
swimming once more. 

“Thanks, Stan,” he said. 
“I’m O. K. again.” 

Neal knew he was not O. K. 
The water seemed to grow 
colder every minute and he 
shivered so that his stroke was 
uneven and he realized he was 
making very little headway. 

Stanley was ahead of him 
by several feet now and was 
treading water to wait for 
him. 

“Don’t do that, Stan,” Neal gasped when he 
came alongside. “You go on. Don’t wait for 
me. I'll make it.” 

As he looked ahead and saw how far away 
the lighted cottages were, after all his effort, he 
thought to himself: 

“Maybe I won’t make it, but I'll try.” 

Suddenly he remembered something else 
his mother had often told him when he had 
complained, “‘I can’t carry out all those ashes by 
myself” or “I can’t get this old arithmetic with- 
out somebody to help me.” 

“You don’t have to,” she always said. “You 
can have help; and with God helping you you 
can do anything.” 

Neal did not know that what he began to 
say over and over again was a prayer, but he 
whispered, “Please help—don’t let me get too 
cold—keep my arms going and my legs—I must 
get home and return all the things I’ve bor- 
rowed—let me keep going.” 


11 HE NEXT thing that Neal knew, he was 

lying on the grass and Mr. Hunt was stoop- 
ing over him. There was a crowd all around 
and people were running back and forth, talk- 
ing in high, excited voices, but Neal saw only 
Mr. Hunt’s kind face above his own. 


“Tl get you another one someway,” he 
whispered. 

“Get me another what?” Mr. Hunt asked, 
and his voice was full of relief because Neal 
had opened his eyes again and 
was able to talk. 

“Another canoe. Yours is 
way out there at the bottom of 
the lake.” 


Mr. Hunt glanced at the 
empty stilts behind the cot- 
tage. 

“Don’t you worry, boy,” he 
said, patting Neal’s wet shoul- 
der. “I’m only glad that it’s 
the canoe instead of you.” 

A few minutes later, when 
Neal was safe and warm in bed, he said to his 
mother, “First thing in the morning I’m going, 
to take back every single thing I ever bor- 
rowed.” 

“Everything?” Mrs. Mason asked. 

“Yes, you bet, everything. “I'll grease 
Gene’s knife so it won't rust, and hustle it 
home. Then there’s that ping-pong net of Vir- 
gie’s there on the table. I’ll get it back double- 
quick too. Must have lost Stan’s knife but I have 
sixty cents and I’ll buy him a new one.” 

“How about Mr. Hunt’s canoe?” 

After a long pause Neal asked, ‘‘May I take 
the hundred that you and Dad have been saving 
for me toward college, and use it to buy Mr. 
Hunt a new boat? Please, Mother! I won’t be 
ready for college for just years yet and I'll earn 
enough to pay you back.” 

“I suppose we shall have to use it,” Mrs. 
Mason answered, “but I dislike it. An education 
is so important.” 


“So are a lot of other things,” Neal an- 
swered, “a canoe, for instance. That’s some- 
thing I learned without going to college—how 
important some things are. When I] was way out 
there and home seemed to be getting farther 
and farther away with every stroke, I learned 
that to leave other people’s property alone is one 
of the most important things in the world.” 
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‘GOOD WORDS BOOSTER 


| ARY’S Halloween party promised to be a huge success. The Boost- 
_V. ers came masked and dressed in long, flowing sheets. By the time 
every one had finished telling his best ghost story they were all feeling 
spooky. 

Then Mary handed out some slips of paper and said: 

“Now let’s play scavengers.’ 

“What is scavengers?’ asked Chuck. 

“It's a game,” Mary explained. “All you have to do is go out and 
bring back the things that are written on the slip of paper you have 
drawn. The one that brings back everything listed on his slip wins a 

rize. 
. As Chuck started out the door he glanced at the piece of paper in 
his hand. 

“A cracker, a baby’s bottle, an empty egg carton, a bouquet of 
swamp grass and cattails,” he read. 

The cracker and the empty egg carton would be easy, the baby’s bot- 
tle he could borrow from Mrs. Woods who had the newest baby in their 
block—but where could he get a bouquet of cattails and swamp grass? 

There was only one place he knew of. That was down by the creek 
that flowed through the back yard of the old deserted Brewer place—the 
house that every one said was haunted! 

Chuck shivered at the thought. It was a dark night and the wind 
howled through the almost leafless trees—an ideal night for ghosts and 
all such things. 

“I’m—I'm scared,” Chuck admitted to himself. “I just can’t go there 
at night alone.” 

Then a sudden thought struck him. What would the rest of the 
Boosters say if they knew that he was a coward? 

Chuck squared his shoulders. 

“This is more than a game,” 
prove that I’m not a fraid cat.” 

As he neared the old Brewer place it seemed to him that he had 
never seen it look so scary. A twig cracked loudly as he stood looking 
across the yard. Some one else was in that back yard too! An icy hand 
seemed to clutch at Chuck’s heart. 

Sure enough, he could see a ghostly form approaching in the dark- 
ness! In spite of himself Chuck let out a gasp. 

No! he wouldn't run! He was a Booster—not a coward. 

The ghostly figure must have heard him, for it turned and hur- 
ried away. There came a splashing sound—then silence. 

“Who—who is it?” quavered Chuck, hurrying down to the creek. 


he decided. “It’s a chance for me to 


“Say, fellow, come and help me 
out of this, will you?” came back 
a shaky voice. 

“Why, Don, what are you do- 
ing here?” asked Chuck as he 
pulled that very wet person out 
of the creek. 

“My scavenger list said to 
bring back a lily pad,” laughed 
Don, “and here it is!” 

An hour later Mary handed out 


‘the prizes. 


“Chuck and Don tie for first 
place,” she explained. 

Chuck and Don smiled at each 
other. Both knew that they had 
done more than just win a game. 
It had taken real courage to bring 
back that bouquet of cattails and 
swamp grass, and that limp-look- 
ing lily pad! 


Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people who 
pray for those who need help.) 

If you should like to join the 
Booster Club, just write a letter 
to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 


The Cheerfulness Elf smiled 
when he read Hazel’s letter. “She 
didn’t know it, but I was right 
there peeping over her shoulder 
he said. 


when she was writing it,” 


: 
] 
t 


Dear Secretary: 1 still find it very 
hard to control my temper, but it is 
getting a little better now. In my new- 
est WEE WispoM I saw the little 
prayers for every week in the month. 
I say them daily and they help me 
quite a lot. If I get very angry I try 
to think that a Booster does not do 
such things and my anger goes down 
much quicker. 

You know, I can’t help thinking 
that the Cheerfulness Elf is there 
with you and not in South Africa at 
all. When I read about Sally Sue 
and how the Cheerfulness Elf came to 
her and helped her, I could not help 
thinking that I have only his good 
wishes through a letter. Now, isn’t 
that naughty of me? Please tell the 
little elf to come to South Africa some- 
time, for I would be very good from 
now on if I thought I should soon 
have his joyful presence with me. 
—Hazel Zeeman (S. Africa). 


Boosters who are shy will be 
interested in Georgamy’s letter. 
With the help of Jesus, the best 
friend of all, we can be friendly 
at all times. 

Dear Secretary: It has been a long 
time since I wrote to you, but I re- 
solve to be more regular with my let- 


ters. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
evening and pray for the other Boost- 
ers. 

This winter I came to a strange 
place to go to school. I was shy at 
first, but Jesus helped me and I now 
have so many friends that I hate to 
think of leaving them.—Georgamy 
Kirtley. 


When Richard’s letter came to 
the secretary's desk, it was a 


scorching day in mid-July, and 
his remark about the cool climate 
of his country made us almost 
envy him. But now that it is 
autumn we too are reveling in 
cool, refreshing breezes. 

Dear Secretary: This is my second 
letter to your club, and I hope some- 
time to see one of my letters in print 
in WEE WIsDOM magazine. I am try- 
ing every day to be a true Booster, and 
I am a much better boy than before 
joining your wonderful club. I have 
learned about all of The Prayer of 
Faith, and I say it every night when 
I go to bed. 

I was born in Maine but have been 
living in Nova Scotia for four years 
now. My father teaches in a business 
college here. It is very pretty here at 
this time of year. We do not have it 
hot, like in U. S. A.—Richard B. 
Mack (N. S., Canada). 


James tells us how he and his 
mother have been helped by The 
Prayer of Faith. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying very 
hard to keep the pledge. One day I 
was playing ball with some boys, and 
I lost my ball. I looked and looked for 
it but could not find it. Then I said 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Four things it takes to be happy: 
One heart that’s kind and true, 
One mouth that likes to smile and sing, 


Two hands with work to do.” 


The Prayer of Faith and the first time 
I looked I found it. 

A few days ago Mother sprained 
her foot and had to stay in bed all day. 
Everybody said that she would have to 
stay in bed several days. That night I 
said The Prayer of Faith for her. The 
next morning she got up and cooked 
breakfast and has been up ever since. 
Mother says that since I have been a 
Booster I have improved in many 
ways.—James Bradford. 


Readers Who Wish to Cor- 


respond with Other Readers 

Norma Gayton (10 years), 3940 
Utah St., San Diego, Calif.; Marjorie 
Ann Mouen (14), 222 W. Harrison 
Ave., Maumee, Ohio; Peggy F. M. 
Hammon (10), Santa Margarita, 
Calif.; Nadiene N. Bull, Route 4, 
Marysville, Kans.; Charlotte Farrell 
(13), Box 673, Windsor, Vt.; Clara 
Belle Cole (11), Box D, Darby, 
Mont.; Marguerite Wolfe (9), Haci- 
enda Los Encinos, Sonoita, Ariz.; 
Joyce Jean Rando! (10), Indianapolis, 
Okla.; Nathaniel E. Cole, Upper Eas- 
ton St., Freetown, Sierra Leone, W. 
Africa; Maureen Lovegrove (942), 
Lupton St., Jesmondene, Waverly, 
New Zealand; Good Words Booster 
Club of Visalia, Calif. (girls 8-12), 
% Doris Keeling, P. O. Box 375, 
Visalia, Calif.; Betty Hammon, Santa 
Margarita, Calif.; Eleanor Gragg 
(10%), 751 Glenwood Rd., Glendale, 
Calif.; Lola Matthews (11), Carpin- 
teria, Calif.; Priscilla Marlatt (13), 
Route 5, Harrison, Mich.; Ruby Lee 
Stearman, Mora, Mo.; Ann Odom 
(14), Route 2, McKenzie, Ala.; 
Mona Spangler (9), Route 4, Bemidji, 
Minn.; Norman Snell, Box 171, Fort 
Laramie, Wyo.; Viola Snell, Box 171, 
Fort Laramie, Wyo.; Claire Lou 
Purvis (9), Pittsburg, Kans.; Anita 
Young (9), 3229 N. Buffum, La 
Verne Adams (13), 3878 N. Teutonia 
St., Bonnie Marquardt (12), 4076 N. 
19th St., Gloria Thompson (9), 903 
N. 37th St., Norma Shaffer (10), 
3701 W. Kilbourn Ave., Virginia 
Fisher (9), 5824 W. Galena St., Lo- 
retta Bergman (9), 2012 N. 38th St., 
all of Milwaukee, Wis.; Norma Hagen 
(12), Route 4, Waseca, Minn.; Ruth 
Hagen (11), Route 4, Waseca, Minn.; 
Florabel Hatchel (14), 513 W. Mc- 
Dowell, Phoenix, Ariz.; Anna Jean 
Janett, Box 165, Davenport, Wash.; 
Betty Jo Lane, Greenback, Tenn.; 
Frances Tucker (10), Route 1, Box 
372-D, El Monte, Calif.; Corinne 
Olive Murray (11), 407 S. Walter 
St., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Next month, besides the usual 
letters from Boosters, this page 
will carry a special letter from 
the secretary to all Boosters ev- 
erywhere. Cheerio till then! 


Secretary. 
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“Give me one 
for a pattern. 


“ OSS ’em straight, Chink,” said Coralee. 
“I can’t pick ’em out of the ruts.” 

“Yeah,” Kegs added, “I’m getting tired 
of chasing them.” 

The Spartans were strolling down the lane 
toward the Roost one October afternoon after 
school. Coralee had a baseball bat and was 
tapping easy ones to the rest of the gang. 
Chink was pitching and Kegs was bringing up 
the rear as catcher. 

Coralee knocked a pop fly to Red who 
opened his coat pocket and let the ball drop 
in. 

“Have you brought in the pumpkin for our 
Halloween party jack-o’-lantern, David?” asked 
Cousin Bob, stooping to snatch up a grounder. 


“No,” David answered, “I thought I'd carve 
it tonight so it wouldn’t be too dried out for 
tomorrow night.” 

“I haven’t cut those witches out either,” 
said Coralee. “Miss Morgan didn’t have the 
pattern ready until today.” 

“T still have some black cats to cut out too,” 
Kegs added. 

“What do you say, we all get our lessons 
now and then meet at the Roost after supper 
and make the decorations all together?” sug- 
gested David. 

“Swell,” replied Red, “I have to make some 
paper jack-o’-lanterns to paste on the school 
windows.” 

“Well, what'll I do?” asked Andy. “I’m 
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By Curtis Haseltine 


atch Spoo 


supposed to bring some corn stalks and mine 
are all gathered.” 

“So are mine,” added Cousin Bob. 

“You fellows can make some popcorn,” 
Chink suggested, “and we'll all have popcorn 
to eat while we're working.” 

“Tl bring some apples too,” said Andy. 
“They always taste good with popcorn.” 


O IT was that the Spartan clan gathered at 
the Roost that night with all their materials. 
A big fire was soon going in the fat stove, and 
the gang sat around the table snipping paper in- 
dustriously. 
“Why don’t you cut four or five of those 
witches at once, Coralee?” asked Andy. 


“How do you mean?” she inquired. 

“Put several thicknesses of your black paper 
together and cut them all at once,” he replied. 

“Sure,” said Kegs, ‘‘and I can do that with 
my cats. Why didn’t I think of that before?” 

“Should I make this pumpkin’s mouth turn 
up or down?” asked David. 

“Turn it up,” said Chink. 

“Of course,” Coralee agreed. “We can’t 
have a Spartan jack-o’-lantern that’s down in 
the mouth.” 

“Right!” said David, as he traced a huge 
grin on the pumpkin’s face. 

Andy put a big bowl of popcorn on the 
table and Cousin Bob set the basket of apples 
by it. 

“Come and get it while it’s hot,” yelled 
Cousin Bob. The Spartans needed no second 
invitation, and in a few seconds all were busily 
munching the big white kernels as they worked. 
Red was the first to finish. 

“There,” he exclaimed, laying down his 
scissors. ““That’s that!” He gathered up his 
scraps and threw them into the stove. 

“How about helping me finish these cats?” 
asked Kegs. 

“Give me one for a pattern,” said Red. 

In a short time every one was through. 
David put a candle in his jack-o’-lantern and 
lit it. 

“Let’s see what it looks like with the other 
lights out,” suggested Kegs. In the dark the 
pumpkin showed up much plainer, and the 
Spartans sat around looking at it and eating 
popcorn. Outside the Roost the wind moaned 
through the big maples and whistled around the 
eaves. Occasionally a little puff would slip in 
around one of the windows and blow the tiny 
flame in the jack-o’-lantern. Then shadows 
would dance in the corners of the Roost. 

“Say,” exclaimed Kegs suddenly to the si- 
lent Spartans. ‘“‘Now would be a good time 
to tell ghost stories.” 

“Tl say so,” agreed Chink. “That wind is 
as spooky as a ghost story itself.” 

“All right,” said David. “Who'll start?” 
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“Cousin Bob knows some good 
stories,” Chink suggested. 
him start and perhaps that'll re- 
mind us of some.” 

“That's right,” said David. 
“You start out, Cousin Bob.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “my dad has 
a story that he tells every Hallo- 
ween.” 

“Let’s hear said Red. 

“Once upon a time,” Bob _be- 
gan, ‘‘a long, long time ago, there 
was an old, old man who lived in 
a ramshackle hut. This hut was 
located in the depths of a dark, 
gloomy forest.” 

“That's a spooky beginning,” 
whispered Kegs. 

Cousin Bob went on. 

“Nobody every went near the 
old man’s house except wood- 
choppers who worked in the for- 
est. The trees were so thick that 
their branches hid the sun, and 
moisture dripped off them as in a 
cave. 

“All the people around there 
knew that the old man was a rich 
miser, because one night while 
two woodchoppers were coming 
home through the forest, they 
peeked in at the old man’s win- 
dow and saw him counting gold 
pieces out of a big canvas bag and 
making neat stacks of them on the 
table. Yet the old man lived in 
rags. 

“One Halloween night a big 
wind swept up out of the depths 
of the forest moaning and wail- 
ing 4 

“Boy, just listen to it howl 
now!”’ Red exclaimed. The gang 
listened for a moment to the wind 
shrieking through the maples. The 
wailing increased until finally a 
big puff blew open the door of 
the Roost and blotted out the 
light in the jack-o’-lantern. 

“Somebody close the door,” 
said Kegs in a shaky voice. Andy 
closed it securely. 

“I can’t find the matches,” Red 
exclaimed. 


Party Favor 


Adapted by 


HE gentleman pictured here 

makes a nice table decoration 
or party favor for Halloween. His 
body is an orange, his head a 
marshmallow stuck on with a 
toothpick, and his cone-shaped 
hat is black or brown paper pasted 
together. His face and the buttons 
on his vest are cloves stuck into 
the orange and the marshmallow, 
and three bits of orange paper 
decorate the hat. 


+ 
+ 


“Leave the light out,” sug- 
gested Coralee. “The story will 
be even spookier in the dark.” 

“Yes, let’s do,” agreed David. 
The Spartans drew closer together 
as Cousin Bob’s voice came out 
of the darkness. 


“In the near-by village the peo- 
ple heard a sound like a siren in 
the skies. They looked up and 
there, sailing against the moon 


“What was that?” Chink inter- 
rupted in a whisper. There it 
came again! A sound like some- 
thing scratching on the side of the 
Roost. 

“It must be a tree branch,” said 
Red, his voice strangely loud. 

“It couldn't be,” Kegs pro- 
tested. “There aren’t any branches 
anywhere near the Roost.” 

“Well, then,” answered Red, 
“if you want to know what it is, 
why don’t you go out and see for 
yourself ?”” 

“Who'll go with me?” asked 
Kegs uncertainly. For a moment 
no one spoke. Finally Coralee 
said: 

“IT will! After all, what is there 
to be afraid of ?” 

“Sure,” declared Red. The 
Spartans crept quietly out the 
front door. 

Very cautiously they sneaked 
around the corner of the Roost. 
Overhead a cold, pale moon 
showed fitfully through swiftly 
scudding black clouds. The wind 
howled through the trees. 

“IT don’t see anything,” whis- 
pered Chink. Getting bolder, the 
Spartans walked clear around the 
Roost. 

“There's nothing there at all,” 
said David as the gang filed back 
in. But no sooner had Andy shut 
the door again than they heard 
that same scratching noise. 

“Look! There in the window!” 
cried Kegs tensely as he gripped 
David's arm. Two gleaming eyes 
peered in at them. The gang 
rushed out of the Roost and 
around the corner. 

“Here’s our ‘spook,’”” laughed 
Andy. 

“Ebbie!”” Coralee exclaimed. 

“Well, Ebbie is a Halloween 
black cat for sure,” Jaughed 
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The Donkey of 
Palos 


(Continued from page 7) 


HE TOLD about it twice; 

once on an early morning 
when she watched with curiosity 
three ships sailing out from the 
harbor of Palos. There were 
crosses painted on their sails, and 
banners were flying in the slant- 
ing sun. 

Again a stray dog stopped to 
talk to her. “Christopher Colum- 
bus is sailing to the west where no 
man has ever sailed from Spain,” 
he told her. 

“Christopher Columbus!” ex- 
claimed the donkey. “Once I car- 
ried him to the queen’s camp and 
the queen’s mare was by my 
side.” 

“That is not very likely,” said 
the dog. 

The donkey said no more. She 
stood and watched the ships until 
they disappeared. Then she went 
to her newest master, was hitched 
to a cart, and did the day’s work 
the best she could. 

The last time she told the tale 
was on a day when her driver 


Chink. 

“That's a good one!” said Red, 
when the gang had gone back in- 
to the Roost and lighted the 
lamps. Ebbie was curled up in 
Coralee’s arms. “One small cat 
scares the wits out of seven good- 
sized kids, who call themselves 
Spartans because the Spartans 
were known for their bravery.” 

“We really scared ourselves,” 
Kegs argued, “by turning out the 
lights and telling ghost stories. 
We pretended so hard that we 
frightened ourselves.” 

“That's the way with most 
scares,” agreed Andy. 


guided her off the road, and she 
stood under an olive tree to make 
way for a great procession passing 


by 


It was headed by a man in 
bright silks and velvets, wearing a 
hat with a curling plume. He was 
followed by many peculiar half- 
naked, red-skinned men who car- 
ried many and varied things in 
their arms. Such strangeness! 
Such glint of gold and jewels! 
Such waving of feathers! Such 
glittering in the sun! 


“Who is passing by?’ the don- 
key asked a companion who was 
crowded close beside her. 

The other donkey answered. “I 
heard my master say that it is 
Christopher Columbus, the Ad- 
miral of the Ocean-Sea. He has 
discovered new lands to the west, 
and these strange people are In- 
dians from those far-off places, 
bringing gifts from these lands to 
the king.” 

The donkey of Palos arched her 

(Please turn to page 33) 


woods! 


Of these gypsy folk? 


MOREAN 


oods 


Gypsies in the W 


O" I'VE seen gypsies in the 


| hope they’ve come to stay. 
Some have gold-and-scarlet hoods; 

And all of them look gay 
Whirling in their tattered skirts 

Of purple, red, and brown 
Every time the wind comes by 

Blowing bright leaves down. 
Would you like to know the names 


They are maple, elm, and beech, 
And sycamore, and oak! 
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An Apple a Day 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


OBER’S bright blue 

Beth, washing a pan of bright red 
apples. “In autumn even the 
weather has color, not to mention 
the fruit.” 

“Today we have an apple recipe 
that was sent to us from Trans- 
vaal in South Africa,” Mrs. Miller 
informed the group. 

“That’s where diamonds come 
from. We heard a radio broadcast 
from there only this summer,” 
Ann Beth reminded the girls. ““Re- 
member when all the children 
sang? Wouldn't it be lovely if the 
little girl that sent the recipe was 
part of that chorus?” 

Mrs. Miller smiled. ‘“The little 
girl in Africa called this dish ap- 
pelkluikjies, which in our lan- 


guage means apple dumpling. Of 
course the apples in Africa are not 
harvested at the same time ours 
are gathered. The seasons are so 
different. Just think, Christmas 
comes in midsummer down below 
the equator!” 

“Don’t forget the other recipe, 
Mother,” reminded Marjorie. 

“Oh, yes!” said her mother. 
“Just for variety, here is the way 
girl scouts at a camp down in the 
Arkansas Ozarks make candied 
apples on a stick. Candied apples 
are good served at a Halloween 
party or picnic as well as on a 
hike.” 

“That's Halloween magic,” de- 
clared Ann Beth, “skipping from 
Africa to Arkansas without stop- 


ping.” 


APPLE DUMPLINGS 


8 tablespoonfuls flour 

2 tablespoonfuls shortening 
pinch of salt 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
boiling water 

1 apple 


Sift sugar, flour, salt, and bak- 
ing powder. Chop shortening 
into the flour, add to dry ingre- 
dients. Mix with boiling water, 
forming a stiff dough. Roll 4 
inch thick and cover the apple. 
Bake in moderate oven. 


CANDIED APPLES 


% of a small can of corn syrup 
2 cupfuls sugar 
Y4, cupful butter 


Cook over slow fire, stirring 
constantly until mixture forms 
soft ball when dropped into 
water. Fit a sharp stick into 
blossom end of apple and dip 
- into hot syrup, twirling 

ut to cover thoroughly. 
Plunge into cold water to cool 
and harden. 

Covers 10 apples. 


| 
Teachers 
may we Suggest 


These paragraphs are to 
point out some of the many ways 
that you can use WEE WISDOM 
material in your classroom. 


e Given scissors, paper, cray- 
olas, and paste, your pupils 
will enjoy creating a poster simi- 
lar to the illustration for our 
lead poem. They may even want 
to write their own poems to go 
with their work. 


e The boys in your class are 
doubtless interested in the mod- 
ern transportation methods dis- 
cussed on this month’s stamp 
page. Stamps lend interest to 
geography and history lessons. 
Why not organize a stamp club 
in your class? The stamp page 
in WEE WISDOM each month 
will keep up the students’ in- 
terest. 


e The primary grades will want 
a rhythm orchestra, for who 
wouldn't want to play a “ka- 
zooka” or a “banjolele’? Direc- 
tions for making both are given 
in this number. 


e You will arouse active inter- 
est when you invite each child 
to bring an orange to school on 
Halloween. Add a couple of bags 
of marshmallows and a box of 
cloves, and all your pupils may 
have a Halloween clown such 
as the one on page 26. If you 
are giving a class party, the little 
figures are appropriate favors. 


e The first of the school year is 
the best time to have your class 
submit poems and stories for the 
WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild 
pages, since the magazine is pre- 
pared three months in advance. 
Seasonal material be 
mailed within a week after the 
current magazine reaches you. 
Select your students’ best com- 
positions and mail them to us 
promptly. 


THE EDITOR. 
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A Halloween Orchestra 


By Laurence Fuller 


AN ORCHESTRA composed 
of homemade instruments 
may lack musical quality, but it 
provides much merriment, as you 
have doubtless discovered by lis- 
tening to the odd instruments 
used on the “amateur-hour” 
broadcasts. 

Any attic or basement will us- 
ually supply enough material for 
a good-sized orchestra. The more 
absurd the instruments are the 
more fun you will have. 

Any one can play a “‘kazooka,” 
made of a length of hose and a 
funnel, simply by humming 
through it. Or perhaps you prefer 
that old favorite—tissue paper 
over a comb, played in the same 
manner. Even a washboard or 
pan, played with the fingers in- 
cased in metal thimbles, adds to 
the effect. Harmonicas and jew’s- 
harps help carry the tune. 

Illustrated are the “kazooka,” 
which has already been described, 


With a saw and a pocket knife, 
shape the one-by-four as shown in 
figure 1. First cut the small end 
1 inch wide, 1/4 inch thick, and 10 
inches long. Next narrow the fin- 
ger board to 3 inches in width. It 
also should be 10 inches long. 
Then make a bevel as A, figure 1, 
between the finger board and the 
peg box. 

Drill four holes in the peg box, 
and with a small-bladed knife 
taper the holes slightly from the 
underside of the peg box upward. 
Pegs may be bought for a small 
sum at any music store. The two 
bridges are made of hardwood. 
They are 3 inches long and 3% 
inch high, 14 inch wide at the 
base and 14 inch wide on top. 
Make four 14 inch grooves, 
equally spaced, in each bridge for 
the strings. 

Starting about half an inch 
from the top of the cigar box, cut 
an opening 1 inch long in the cen- 
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and a new instrument on which to 
strum. We have named it a “‘ban- 
jolele.” 

It is made of a cigar box and a 
piece of one-by-four, 2 feet long. 


LEATHER THONG 


PEG 


>. 


KAZOOKA 


ter of both ends. Insert the small 
end of the handle in these open- 
ings, fitting the handle and the 
box tightly together, thus making 
the top of the cigar box flush 


with the top of the finger board. 

Te secure a good tone, the 
bridges should be glued on in- 
stead of nailed. The strings, 
stretched tightly from the pegs to 
the end of the “banjolele,” also 
hold the bridges fast. Strings for 
your instrument may be obtained 
at any music store. To hold one 
end of the strings, cut a 21/4-inch 
square of sole leather. Punch 
holes as shown, and fasten with 
a leather thong to the small end 
of the finger board that extends 
through the box. 


Helpful 
| Thoughts for 
October 


For week of October 4 


| work and play and do my 
best, 
And each night finds me 


truly blest. 


For week of October 11 
| like to keep a happy face 
No matter what the time or 
place. 


| For week of October 18 

I think good thoughts within 
my mind 

So | may grow both wise 
and kind. 


For week of October 25 


| The more of love I give 
away 
The more I'll have some 


other day. 
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PETERS PUMPKIN 
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A Read-Aloud Story with 


/ETER loved pump- 

kins. He thought them 
the jolliest of all the vege- 
tables that grew in Grand- 
mother’s garden. Their fat, 
golden sides looked as if 
they were waiting to be 
made into grinning jack-o’- 
lanterns for Halloween, or 
into spicy, golden pies for 
Thanksgiving. Pumpkins 
were always waiting to 
give a boy a happy time, he 
believed. 


Grandmother led the 


way to storeroom. 
There, standing on a shelf, 
were many glass jars filled 
with seeds. There were two 
jars filled with seeds that 
looked exactly alike. 
Grandmother took one of 
them, and poured some of 
the seeds into Peter’s hand. 
They were large seeds, flat 
and white and shiny. Peter 
thought how wonderful it 
was that big yellow pump- 


One fall day Peter was 
visiting Grandmother. He ran to the garden 
and looked at the pumpkins lying here and 
there like golden moons. He stooped and 
touched one softly, feeling its smooth side, 
patting it a little. 

Grandmother found him there. 

“Well, Peter,” she laughed, “are you 
choosing your Halloween pumpkin now? You 
may have any you like.” 

“Thank you, Granny. I was looking at all 
of them. I like pumpkins more than the other 
vegetables. They look so jolly.” 

“Indeed they do, Peter. Should you like 
to raise a few pumpkins next year in your own 
back yard?” 

“Oh, Grandmother, could I? That would 
be fun!” 


“Come along then, Peter.” 


kins would grow from 
such plain looking seeds. 

Peter put the seeds carefully in a little 
box. When he reached home he placed the box 
in his desk. Now and then during the winter 
he would take it out and look at the white 
seeds and dream of spring. 


T LAST spring came. The sun shone. The 
birds were singing. The sky was very 
blue. Peter’s father helped him spade up a plot 
of ground. Peter worked the ground until it 
was fine and soft. He smoothed it over care- 
fully. Then working just as Grandmother had 
told him, he planted the seeds. 
That night a soft rain fell. The next day 
the sun shone. Every day Peter went to look 
at his pumpkin patch. One morning he came 


running in. His eyes were shining. 
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“I have a pumpkin!” he cried excitedly. 

Mother and Father ran out to see it. Sure 
enough! Two crumpled green leaves were com- 
ing up, shedding the white seed. The next day 
there was another. Soon there were five plants. 

How Peter enjoyed them! He kept the 
weeds pulled out of the bed, and spaded the 
ground around the plants until it was loose and 
fine. As soon as the weather grew warm he wat- 
ered his pumpkins every day. 

They grew so quickly. The vines were soon 
crawling in every direction. One hot July day 
Peter discovered the first yellow flower. Soon 
there were many flowers, and then, most excit- 
ing of all, little round green things began to 
form where the pumpkin flowers had been. 

“Baby pumpkins!” Peter laughed. He was 
even more careful than before with his plants. 
He watered them and weeded them. The pump- 
kins grew and grew. But they did not turn yel- 
low like Grandmother's. They stayed a very 
dark green. And there were knobs on them that 
worried Peter. Grandmoth- 
er’s pumpkins were smooth. 


NE DAY Grandmoth- 
er came to visit Peter 

and his family. 
“Do come and see my 
pumpkins, Granny,” Peter 


invited. 

Grandmother went at 
once. She looked at the 
plants for a long time. Then 
she turned to Peter. 

“Peter,” she said softly, 
“Grandmother made a mis- 
take last fall. She gave you 


These are squashes, and not pumpkins. I’m so 
sorry, my dear!” 

Grandmother looked sorry. Peter ran to her 
and caught her hand. He looked down at the 
great, knobby green things that would never be 
pumpkins for pies or jack-o’-lanterns. A lump 
rose in his throat, but he did not cry. He pressed 
Grandmother's hand. 

“I expect they are very nice squashes any- 
way, don’t you, Gran?” he asked. 

Grandmother said she was sure they were. 
She promised to give Peter some of her fine 
pumpkins, and some really-truly pumpkin 
seed for next year. She went into the house. 

Peter stayed for a while looking down at 
the squashes. They were fine, big ones. It was 
not their fault that a mistake had been made. 
The tiny seeds had done their best for him, and 
had grown great squashes, hundreds of times 
as large as the seeds had been. Suddenly he did 
not care that they were not pumpkins. 

He ran into the house to Grandmother, and 
looked at her with a smile. 

“I like squash pie too, 
Gran,” he told her. 

That night Peter’s father 
talked about the harvest fair 
to be held in the town. Peter 
listened. 

“T shall take a pumpkin 


—I mean a squash,” he said. 
“Very well,” said his fa- 
ther. “Choose your finest.” 
Peter selected a squash so 
large that he could not lift 
it. His father put it in the 
automobile, and together 
they took it to the fair. The 
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the wrong kind of seed. 


man in charge of the chil- 
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dren’s section laughed when he 
saw it. 

“It’s almost as large as you 
are,” he told Peter. 

The next day Peter and his 
family went to the fair. Peter 
could hardly wait to see his 
squash among the others. He ran 
to it. He knew it at once. It was 
the largest. On it was pinned a 
blue ribbon that said, “First Prize.” 
The man in charge told Peter that 
he would also receive a shiny dol- 
lar for raising the largest squash. 

Peter was very proud. That 
night when he returned home he 
went out to see the squash vines. 
He looked at them a moment. 

“I’m glad they're not pump- 
kins,” he told himself; ‘‘because 
they are good squash—the very 
best squash I ever grew. And I'll 
have some more next year—along 
with the pumpkins.” 


The Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


(Continued from page 10) 


leasant new friends. Jimmy and 

Nellie Fraley were really ‘good 
sports.” Even Billy had to admit 
that. 

“I guess I never really knew 
them before,” Billy said. 

Mrs. Banks, who overheard the 
conversation, smiled. ‘People are 
likely to treat you the way you 
treat them,” she told the children. 
“If you smile and are friendly, 
people smile back and want to be 
friends.” 

“Of course!” Harriet cried. 
“That’s why Great-uncle Jeromy 
called this house Friendly Harbor, 
isn’t it? And that’s why he made 
us promise to have it ‘live up to 
its name.’ ” 

“I think it is,’ Mrs. Banks 
agreed. 

“I know something friendly we 


could do if we didn’t have to 
move away,” Tom said a day or so 
later. “We could lend Billy's fam- 
ily Sandpiper Cottage to live in.” 

“Give up our playhouse?” For a 
second Harriet was troubled by 
the idea. 

“Well, Billy was telling me that 
his dad can get a job in the can- 
nery in Penny’s Catch. But it’s the 
rush season in the cannery now 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


and there isn’t a house for rent 
in town. So Billy’s mother and 
baby sister and his dad are going 
to stay with Captain Bilby—but 
you know how crowded they will 
be in such a little house as the Bil- 
bys’. I thought maybe we could 
let Billy's family have the cottage 
if we really owned Friendly Har- 
bor.” 

The family talked over the mat- 
ter and all three children agreed 
that they would be willing to give 
up their playhouse for a while to 
Billy’s family. 

“They need a place to live 
worse than we need a playhouse,” 
Harriet said. Now that she 
thought about it, she realized it 
would be even pleasanter to help 
Billy's family than to have the cot- 
tage to play in. 

“You may tell Billy’s family 
about the cottage,” Mrs. Banks 
agreed, “but you'll have to ex- 
plain that if Friendly Harbor is 
sold the new owner may want it 
vacated.” 

“Yes, I'll tell them. They're 
coming tomorrow,” Tom said. 

But before the following day 
several things of a most unex- 
pected nature happened. 

It began with rain that after- 
noon. The children had planned 
a bonfire and picnic supper on the 
beach. For a few minutes after the 
downpour started, the three 
youngsters at Friendly Harbor 
wore rather long faces. 

“Why did it have to rain when 
we had everything ready for a 
picnic?” Harriet fussed. ‘Now 
Billy and Nellie and Jim won't 
come.” 

They stood staring at the 
streaming windowpane in silence 
for several minutes. Then Dick 
said, “You know what we prom- 
ised Great-uncle Jeromy—about 
‘even when it rains.’ ” 

Tom and Harriet did remem- 
ber about “happy hearts and 
cheerful faces.” 
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“I suppose Great-uncle Jeromy 
knew how it rains at the beach, 
even in summer,” Tom said. He 
pushed the corners of his mouth 
upward in a determined smile 
and found that it made him feel 
more cheerful to do so. 

“T have an idea!” Harriet cried. 
“Let’s have our picnic just the 
same over in Sandpiper Cottage!” 


(To be concluded) 


Color Diagonals 
By E. Mendes 


(Example: G-rape) 


Pan Puzzles 
By Alethea M. Bonner 


Select a word to fit each defini- 1. A place where food is often 
tion given. Take the first letter of stored (pantry). 
The Donkey of the first word, the second letter of 2. A section of a wall. 
the second word, and proceed in 
Palos this manner to the last letter of like 
, the last word. If you have chosen ai 
; wer with a lovely face. 
_ neck so that she could see better. SEINE, ON: AES BOE. 6. A god of ancient lore. 
_ When the procession had gone by A small fruit 
she said proudly: y 8 


is warm. 


“Once I carried that man to the A bird 
camp of the queen, and the A female relative 
queen’s mare traveled in the road Stillness ° October 
beside me.” A vegetable ne 


“Then you are a fortunate don- 


Thirty-three 


King’s Move Color 


key,” declared the other. ‘Your A tree 
_ story will go down in history.” To rub out Puzzle 
i “If it does,” said the donkey of An animal 
| Palos, “I hope it is told that I al- A royal headdress By E. Mendes 
ways did the best I could.” A bird Begin at the square marked 


in chess—one square at a time in 
any direction. You will spell six 
colors. The path from one color 
to the next is continuous. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 
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IN CUTOUTS 


BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER. 
the Wee Wisdom cutouts will rep- 
resent characters in famous books 
that boys and girls especially 
like. 


“Heidi” Comes First 


Heidi is a little Swiss girl who lives with her grandfather 
in his mountain cabin. Her playmates are the goats “Little Swan”’ 
and "Little Bear.” Heidi sometimes accompanies Peter; the goat- 
herd, as he watches over the goats while they graze on the hill 
slopes. Heidi loves the mountain life and is very unhappy when 
her aunt takes her to the city to live, even though she learns to 
read there and has many other advantages. She makes new 
friends too, but there is no happier little girl in the world than 
Heidi when she finally gets back to her beautiful mountains, the 
wild flowers, and the little goats. She and her grandfather en- 
tertain the new friends from the city later on, and many wonderful 


things happen as a result. 


Read “Heidi” Now 


If you have not already become acquainted with this 
book, read it now so that when you get your November copy of 
WEE WISDOM, you will recognize the characters at once. Other 
characters from “Heidi” will appear the following month. 


Tell Your Friends 


about the new cutouts so that they 
may subscribe for WEE WISDOM and 
get the full set of Heidi characters. If 
you should like to send a gift subscrip- 
tion to some one, use the order blank 


on page 31. The price of Wee Wisdom is $1 a year. 


Wee Wisdom 


and Parents’ Magazine. .$2.40 


end MeCall’s. 1.60 
and Redbook........... 3.00 
and Better Homes and 
Gordens 1.60 
and The Etude Music 
Magazine ......... 2.35 
and Pictorial Review.... 1.60 


and Woman's Home 
Companion and 
American Magazine 4.00 
(These two to same address) 


and McCall's and Red- 


and Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping ... 5.50 


(These two to same address) 


(These prices are good only in 
the United States.) 


= this list of combina- 
tions to Mother, and if she plans 
to order any of the magazines 
named, ask her to include Wee 
Wisdom, because she can do so at 
very little additional cost. No 
doubt you have relatives and 
schoolmates who would be de- 
lighted with the gift of a Wee 
Wisdom subscription. Tell Moth- 
er to send her order to 


Wee Wisdom 


917 TRACY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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a periodical 


| | por each member of the 


WEEKLY UNITY 


“Men are but children of a larger growth.” and 
just as the child needs help in building his char- 
acter, so the grown person must have inspiration 
and guidance in making life a richer, more satis- 
fying experience. Unity periodicals are meta- 
physical publications that give practical help in 
the business of living. 


UNITY magazine 


UNITY is our oldest, most deeply metaphysical 
magazine, and is therefore best suited to the 
serious-minded members of the family. Each 
month it carries articles by outstanding teachers 
of Truth. In addition it gives a metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the International Sunday school les- 
sons, help from our healing department, testi- 
monials, poems, and other features. UNITY con- 
tains one hundred pages of inspiration each 
month. It is edited by Charles Fillmore, cofounder 
of the Unity movement. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


Many of our readers regard UNITY DAILY WORD 
as a household necessity. It is a pocket-sized pub- 
lication that has a page lesson for each day of 
the month. People the world over study and con- 
centrate on the same lesson, for UNITY DAILY 
WORD is based on the idea that there is power 
in unified prayer and meditation. Short articles 
and poems are added features. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


WEEKLY UNITY is so simple and practical that it 
appeals to every person, whether he has ever 
read Truth literature or not. The busy person is 
especially delighted with its brief articles and 
usable ideas. In addition there are stories of ac- 
tual happenings, excerpts from letters telling of 
prayers answered, reprints of current news items 
bearing on religion, and a number of other fea- 
tures. WEEKLY UNITY is an eight-page paper. 
Coming once a week, it constantly brings new 
and fresh ideas. 


It'S A SMALL WORLD 


Susy 


PROGRESS 


PROGRESS is for any person with a youthful 
viewpoint. It carries delightful fiction, articles on 
timely subjects, poetry, and interviews with well- 
known persons who give Truth principles the 
credit for their success. Another feature is 
treasure-mapping, which shows how to make 
one’s cherished dreams come true. PROGRESS 
is published monthly. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


This is a magazine for business men and women. 
Each month it contains articles showing how the 
application of Truth principles makes for success 
in business. These are supplemented by stories 
of actual accomplishment. The keynote of the 
teaching of GOOD BUSINESS is that service to 
others must come ahead of profits in business. 
Each issue brings fifty pages of stimulating ideas. 


@ With a new subscription for any of these periodicals 
we send free THE UNITY VIEWPOINT, a booklet that 
clearly explains Unity terms and methods. All Unity 
publications are noncommercial, carrying no advertising 
other than our own announcements. They are priced 
at only $1 a year each. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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